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lithic period than elsewhere, possibly down to about 2,000 years ago. As no 
fundamental climatic change has come to notice of these regions within that 
time, the author supposes that it was the progress of the dunes from the neigh- 
boring desert which brought about a change in the quality of the soil that put 
an end to the pursuit of agriculture in these regions. 

The special part of the book is given over mainly to detailed descriptions of 
the individual landscapes, supplemented by chapters on the climate, zoology, 
botany, and commerce of the country. As to the future of these regions, the 
most critical aspect of the same is the impoverishment of its turbulent popula- 
tion who can no longer get their support from their soil. They are thus obliged 
to look for additional means of subsistence outside, which, in the past, meant 
mostly robbery. As this state of things cannot be allowed to last, a substitute 
for this source of revenue must be found, and as such the author proposes to 
encourage peaceful traffic between Algeria and the Sudan. For this reason, 
he objects to the plan of a trans-saharian railroad because it would kill what 
little overland traffic may be possible on this line, and to this traffic, not the 
speculation of a small group of his countrymen, the government ought to give 
every possible encouragement for the reason named above. Besides, caravan 
trade will, for a good many years to come, be perfectly sufficient for the com- 
mercial needs of the country, even with regard to through traffic. 

The books are finely illustrated and supplied with special maps. They are 
in every respect a very welcome addition to the special geography of the French 
Sahara. M. K. G. 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

Sir Joseph Banks: The " Father of Australia." By J. H. Maiden. 237 pp., 
many illustrations and map. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 
London, and William Applegate Gullick, Goverment Printer, Sydney, igoy. 6s. 
Banks has long been called "The Father of Australia," but, in that conti- 
nent, his name has been overshadowed by its association with that of Cook. 
In recent years there is a tendency more adequately to recognize his services 
and this appreciative work will emphasize that tendency. It is a curious fact 
that his drawings of the plants collected in Cook's first voyage and his descrip- 
tions of them, to which he gave great care, were not published till eighty years 
after his death. This book tells just what Banks added to our knowledge of 
the world, not only in Australia, but also in Newfoundland and Iceland, where 
he explored Mt. Hecla, the Geysers, and other remarkable features of the 
island. But it was to Australia that Banks rendered the most distinguished 
service, and more than half of the book is given to his contributions to the 
exploration and the development of that continent. First of all he was a scien- 
tific man, a botanist mainly, and prominence is given in this book to his work 
in botany and horticulture. 

The Volcanoes of Kilauea and Mauna Loa on the Island of 
Hawaii. Their variously recorded History to the present Time. By William 
T. Brigham. vii and 222 pp., 67 plates of photographs, 101 figures in the text, 
index and map. Memoirs of the Bernice Tauahi Bishop Mission. Vol. ii, No. 
4. Bishop Museum Press, Honolulu, 1909. 

The volume is copiously illustrated with good photographs well worth pre- 
serving for the light they throw on these Hawaiian volcanoes. The author, 
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who began his studies nearly a half century ago, gives little space to tentative 
theorizing, but presents a great deal of material for the further elucidation of 
questions relating to the volcanoes; and he tells a connected story of their 
activities in historic times. His long familiarity with the visible phenomena 
and the written record has helped him to make a very valuable addition to the 
literature of Hawaiian vulcanology. 

EUROPE 

Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar. By T. Rice 
Holmes. xx and 743 pp., 44 illustrations, 3 maps and addenda. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1907. 21s. 

As the title indicates, "Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar," 
by T. Rice Holmes, does more for England than its predecessor and companion 
volume did for France. There the author's purpose was merely to illustrate 
Caesar's narrative of the Gallic Wars, though in doing so he gathered together 
a vast range of material of the greatest importance to the archaeology, his- 
tory and antiquities of Gaul. Here, besides illustrating the far briefer narra- 
tive of the invasions, he gives an account of the life of man in Ancient Britain 
from the earliest pre-historic times. As in the former book, the narrative of 
Part I is continuous, giving the reader the garnered results of many an investi- 
gation and of much careful thinking, while Part II is devoted to more technical 
discussions, where many-sided problems have a full presentation. 

The chapters descriptive of the state of Britain before Caesar's first invasion 
give successive pictures, with an abundance of anthropological detail, of the 
Palaeolithic, the Neolithic, the Bronze, and the early Iron Age. After affirming 
his belief in Tertiary man, despite the lack of remains, the author discusses the 
Ice Age and finds that "man was undoubtedly living in Southern Britain in the 
cold period that succeeded the so-called inter-glacial period." He has nothing 
to offer as to the date of these shadowy ages, except to suggest that the Palaeo- 
lithic Age in Britain may have been partly contemporary with the Neolithic in 
warmer climates. Dr. Evans dates the earliest Neolithic remains in Crete 
about 12,000 years ago, and those at Susa, in the Euphrates valley, have been 
placed about 18,000 B. C. In these early days England was still continental and 
the Thames a tributary to the Rhine. 

With the advent of the Neolithic invaders British civilization begins, and 
may be said to be fairly continuous from that day to this. By that time the 
great beasts which had lived in Britain with Palaeolithic man were no more, 
but the Irish elk and the aurochs survived into the Bronze Age. 

The beginning of the Bronze Age in Britain is set not later than 1,400 B. C, 
and about this time another invasion from the Netherlands, Denmark, and Gaul 
occurred, introducing some portion of the so-called Alpine race of Central 
Europe, from which came also those fair-haired heroes called Achaean, who over- 
ran the Mycenaean bronze civilization of the eastern Mediterranean lands. The 
picture of the life and culture of the Bronze Age is naturally more complete 
and lifelike than that of the preceding, and we have a full account of their 
social organization, agriculture, dwellings, dress, ornaments, etc., with some- 
thing like the fullness with which we. can trace this age in Crete and Greece. 

Of especial interest at this point is the extended and sympathetic account of 
the voyage of Pytheas, that Greek explorer who first made Britain known to 



